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THE AMERICAN ARTS AND CRAFTS CHAIR: 


The American Arts and Crafts Chair: “A Message of Honesty and Joy” is an exhibition of thirteen exemplary side chairs designed 
and produced by handicraft-oriented furniture manufacturers — among them Gustav Stickley’s Craftsman Workshops, the 

L. & J. G. Stickley Company, the Charles P. Limbert Company—as well as smaller workshops—for instance, Charles Rohlfs, the 
Roycroft Shops, the Byrdcliffe Art Colony, and the Rose Valley Shops. 


All ten of the chair makers included in this exhibition were enterprises that practiced serial production of craft furniture, 
although their production methods varied. Some of them, for instance Limbert, operated substantial factories, standardizing 
their production processes and making furniture in considerable quantity. Others, among them the Craftsman Workshops, made 
their furniture in smaller factories organized as connected workshops in which sawing, sanding, assembly, and finishing and other 
production processes took place. Other makers included in this exhibition, for instance Charles Rohlfs and Byrdcliffe, worked on 
a more limited scale, employing only a handful of cabinetmakers. And although surviving evidence is incomplete, these makers 
most often sought a middle class, or perhaps upper middle class market, and priced their wares accordingly. 1 


Yet despite their differences in scale and production methods, all the furniture makers in this exhibition were Arts and Crafts furniture 
makers, their work an expression of honesty and joy. Evidently only a few of them used these exact words—“honesty” and “joy’—in 
relation to their wares. Yet this vocabulary seems relevant to all the chairs presented here. One good way of understanding this is 

to look briefly at the work and words of two of the Arts and Crafts practitioners who published monthly magazines and left behind 
extensive written evidence of their thought, Gustav Stickley and the architect William Price, of Rose Valley. 


According to one of Gustav Stickley’s Craftsman furniture ads, an “honest” chair was “comfortable, durable, well-proportioned 
and as soundly put together as the best workmanship, tools and materials make possible.” Its joinery was strong, straightforward, 
and immediately apparent, not concealed by ornamentation. It was also meant to express the perhaps harder to define virtues 

of “dignity and character,” by which Stickley meant that it would be free of trite, carelessly made decorative motifs derived 

from furniture of centuries past. For Gustav Stickley, a “dishonest” chair might take the form of “an imitation of a throne” or 

be ornamented with a “riot of misapplied wood-carving,” traits common to the products of his era’s furniture industry. For 
Stickley and other American Arts and Crafts furniture makers, an “honest” chair was a functional chair, made beautiful by good 
proportions, the appealing colors and textures of its wood and upholstered surfaces, and plainly revealed joinery. 


William Price shared Stickley’s antipathy for fashionable, mass-produced chairs that he dismissed as “wretched imitations of 
palace furniture.” 2 The chairs made in the Rose Valley furniture workshop were carefully constructed “honest” chairs with 
visible construction, consistent with Price’s belief that a functional, durable, well-designed, well-made chair “is something 
more than a good chair. It is a message of honesty and joy to the possessor, and a cause of growth and of joy to the worker.” 3 
Stressing the interconnectedness of “honesty” and “joy,” Price was paraphrasing the influential English Arts and Crafts designer 
and theorist, William Morris.4 For Morris, as for later American Arts and Crafts participants, among them Price and Stickley, 
a beautiful, useful, honestly handcrafted object brought joy to its owner. 


But their thoughts were perhaps more directed toward makers. In their writings they emphasized the joy of mastering craft 
skills, and the joy of practicing those skills to create worthwhile work. Joy could also pertain to good working conditions. 

In 1884, Morris had written that a factory should be “surrounded by trees and gardens .... a pleasant place,” and not an 
impersonal industrial behemoth. 9 This ideal was wholly evident in the scenic settings chosen for Rose Valley and Byrdcliife. 
Firms in pleasing if less picturesque environs, for instance the Roycroft Shops and the Craftsman Workshops, published 
promotional materials emphasizing their wooded, semi-rural locales. And one Limbert catalogue evoked Morris’s words by 
describing the site of its large factory on a “delightful lake .... Surrounded by...quaint houses with fertile gardens.” 6 


The Arts and Crafts chair makers in this exhibition also found joy in creating imaginative ornament, most often understated 
but in some instances vivid. Although Gustav Stickley valued simplicity, he also admired what he called “restrained 
ornamentation,” essentially meaning visible construction. William Price valued simplicity as Stickley did, although in practice 
he defined that word more broadly. He advocated “appropriate ornament,” which for Price meant ornament free of historic 
precedent. As he wrote, “Appropriate ornament is both reasonable and desirable... a chance for much pleasure... in the 
making of it, without lessening... its essential simplicity, for simplicity... is directness and not absence of ornament.” 7 For 
Price, “appropriate ornament” enhanced the finished object and also brought “much pleasure”—in other words, joy—to the 
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“A MESSAGE OF HONESTY AND JOY” 


artisans who did this work. Price’s sense of ornament is evident in the expressive construction, sawn-out decorative motifs, 
and curvilinear profile of the Rose Valley chair in this exhibition, evoking Gothic motifs and acknowledging the Arts and 
Crafts movement’s medieval roots. 


Although William Price and Gustav Stickley published more about ornament than their chair-making peers, they were 
not the only ones to embrace it. For instance, Stickley made furniture enlivened with wood and metal inlays, but so did 
Stickley Brothers and Limbert. Charles Rohlfs enriched his furniture with virtuosic shaping, carving, and sawing-out, and 
by manipulating its forms and proportions. L. & J. G. Stickley experimented with relief carving, and Byrdcliffe made chairs 
ornamented with painted, relief-carved panels. All of these makers built their chairs with fine quality cabinet woods—oak, 
cherry, mahogany—and all colored their work with matte finishes of browns, greens, and grays. 


American Arts and Crafts chairs have long been seen as essentially plain, an embodiment of simplicity. Yet as the chairs in this 
exhibition reveal, that is only a partial truth: their simplicity can be subtle, sophisticated, decorative, their designers and makers 
interpreting “simplicity” individually. Consider, for instance, not just the quite plain though deftly proportioned Gustav Stickley 
#1301 ladderback, but also the methodical flamboyance of the Rohlfs chair; the delicate floral inlays of the Stickley Brothers chair; 
the stark drama of the Limbert hall chair, the relief-carving of the Byrdcliffe chair, and the restless curvilinearity of the Rose Valley 
chair. All of these chairs are visibly well-made, their sound construction is immediately apparent, and they are free of clichéd 
borrowings from past styles. Vital products of the American Arts and Crafts movement, their usefulness and their appealing 
designs brought a message of honesty and joy to their makers and possessors, a message they continue to bring today. 


— DAVID CATHERS 
NOTES: 


1. For example: The exhibited Gustav Stickley #1301 chair sold for $7.25; the #381 J. M. Young chair, $8.00; the Gustav Stickley #384 chair $9.75; the #031 
Roycroft chair $18.00; the Rose Valley Gothic Chair $25.00. To cite the example of the Gustav Stickley #1301 chair, $7.25 equates to about $180.00 today. 


2. Will Price, “Some Humors of False Construction,” The Artsman 1 (June 1904), p. 321. 

3. Will Price, “The Building of a Chair,” The Artsrnan 1 (May 1904), p.283. 

4, “That thing which I understand by real art is the expression by man of his pleasure in labour. I do not believe he can be happy in his labour without ex- 
pressing that happiness; and especially is this so when he is at work at anything in which he especially excels.” William Morris, “The Art of The People” (1879). 
5. William Morris, “A Factory as it Might Be” (1884), quoted in The Craftsman 5 (December 1903), p. 245 — 253. 

6. “Limberts Holland Dutch Arts and Crafts Furniture,” (Grand Rapids and Holland Michigan, Charles P. Limbert Company Cabinet Makers, n. d.), p. 13. 


T. Price, “Some Humors,” p. 327. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: 


Each individual chair 
commentary to follow 
was submitted by special 
invitation from Guest 
Curator David Cathers. 
Thank you to these 
writers for lending their 
voices to our Visitor’s 
Guide and enriching our 
understanding of the 
exhibition. 


GUSTAV STICKLEY CRAFTSMAN WORKSHOPS 
CHAIR #1301 


c. 1902 

Materials: Oak, rush 

37 374 x 18 % x 17 inches 

Mark: Red “Stickley” decal 

Collection of the Stickley Museum at Craftsman Farms 


As with much of Gustav Stickley’s furniture, aesthetics and function were at the fore, and this 
chair was made for utility as well as to delight the eye. Despite the adherence to rectilinear 
forms, there were conscious efforts to consider the sitter. The woven rush seat—in addition to 
providing some visual interest with the contrasting material and geometric design—provides 
some give and comfort to the oak chair. The back, comprised of three cross rails, mirrors the 
stretcher below, giving an overall sense of balance and proportion, but also of stability. The 
slight angle of the back, a concession for comfort, demonstrates an awareness of and attention 
to the act of sitting. 


One of Stickley’s earliest designs, this chair exemplifies many hallmarks of Arts and Crafts fur- 
niture. It is a quintessential example of Stickley’s approach to honest construction—straight- 
forward design, accessible proportions, and a celebration of natural materials. Devoid of 
applied embellishment and decorative ornament, the simplicity of the form and the pleasing 
proportions are what make this design so successful. 


— ADRIENNE SPINOZZI, Assistant Research Curator, 
The American Wing, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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CHARLES P. LIMBERT FURNITURE CO. 
HALL CHAIR #81 


c. 1906 — 1918 

Materials: Oak 

45x 14x 15 inches 

Mark: Branded “LIMBERTS / ARTS CRAFTS / FURNITURE / 
TRADE MARK / MADE IN / GRAND RAPIDS / AND HOLLAND” 
Collection of Isak Lindenauer 


Upon first glance, this chair’s slab construction and dramatic, trapezoidal back might suggest 
a modernity beyond its date of creation. However, the sources of its apparently plain form and 
purpose are rooted in earlier vernacular forms of seating as well as cultural traditions around 
the use of hall chairs. Like other American manufacturers, Limbert often looked to Euro- 
pean precedents for their creations. This included lines of furnishings drawn from historic 
Dutch and continental themes as well as that of progressive European Secessionist and Arts 
and Crafts design—including notably referencing the furniture of Scottish architect Charles 
Rennie Mackintosh. In this chair, the tall, tapered geometry and pierced plank construction 
recall both a Mackintosh design of 1901 and, more broadly, the splayed, slab construction of 
traditional European folk chairs. 


Hall chairs, intended to receive guests in a home’s entry hall, were markers of social status in the 
nineteenth century. Visitors of lesser status—unknown callers, workers, or others — might be invit- 
ed to wait in a hall rather than be received in a well-appointed reception room or parlor. Accord- 
ingly, hall chairs or benches were typically unupholstered—and uncomfortable. Within a more 
modest home or bungalow, this hall chair might have been used in any room where a convenient 
resting place was desired, carrying a symbolic nod to its presumably unpretentious occupants 
being not only worldly, but as honest, sturdy, and forthright as the chair they were using. 


— KEVIN W. TUCKER, Chief Curator, High Museum of Art 4 


GUSTAV STICKLEY CRAFTSMAN WORKSHOPS 


Designer: Attributed to Harvey Ellis 

c. 1904 

Materials: Oak, rush (replaced) 

Inlay: Copper, pewter, and mixed woods 
47 74 x 18 14 x 17 % inches 

Mark: Red “Gustav Stickley” decal 
Collection of Crab Tree Farm 


This almost delicate tall backed chair represents a departure for Gustav Stickley from his 
earlier, more earth-bound production. The form of the chair draws inspiration from its 
English forebears, C.F.A. Voysey and M.H. Baillie Scott reminding us of the reform principles 
on which the Arts and Crafts movement rests. Yet it is a uniquely American product owing its 
purity and beauty to the short-lived architect Harvey Ellis. 


Three unequal vertical slats, the widest of which bears a delicate inlay of copper, pewter and 
exotic woods, support the tall arched crest rail. The linear ribbon of metal highlights the center 
design, which upon close inspection resembles a simple landscape, evocative of the flattened 
two-dimensional designs of Japanese prints. The geometry of the inlay contrasts with the strik- 
ing undulations of the grain pattern of the fumed American oak, calling attention to both. 


The seat is of simple rush and floats above the apron, yet it expressly rests solidly on the four 
legs, rooting the chair to the earth. The curve of the front stretcher echoes the crest rail in 
reverse, completing that curve and lending the chair the solidity of a reverse truss bridge. 


This chair, to paraphrase C.R. Mackintosh, uses materials rightly, has proportions and spacings 
and colors complete in themselves and creates a harmony and subtle dignity that rewards us with 
a sense of joy. 


— DONALD A. DAVIDOFF, Ph.D. 
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BYRDCLIFFE ART COLONY 
FLEUR-DE-LIS DINING CHAIR FOR WHITE PINES 


c. 1904 

Materials: Oak, leather 

32 %x 15% x 17 % inches 

Unmarked 

Collection of the Woodstock Byrdcliffe Guild, Gift of Jill and Mark Willcox, Jr. 


Upon founding of the Byrdcliffe community in 1903, Jane and Ralph Whitehead developed 

a language of painted and carved designs that was central to their furniture aesthetic. Influ- 
enced by John Ruskin (with whom Ralph studied) and his friendship with William Morris, 
Whitehead’s utopian community sought to integrate the arts into daily life and design and 
foster a brotherhood of craftsmen and women united by this common goal. Furniture making 
was short-lived, lasting only from 1903 to about 1906 and the total production numbered 
about fifty pieces. 


Writing in Handicraft in 1904, Ralph Whitehead explained the goals of the community were 
the “development of a finer humanity in the future” attained through “a greater simplicity of 
life... by close touch with unconscious nature.” The conventionalized lily carved into the splat 
and prominent wood grain bring the natural world into the civilized ritual of dining. The 
simple form is ennobled, rather than overpowered, by the carving as the gentle tapering and 
swelling of the trapezoidal pieces keep the eye moving gently across the whole of the chair. In 
spite of the carved decorative elements, the chair exudes a pervasive quietude that is conso- 
nant with the movement’s emphasis on simplicity. 


— JONATHAN CLANCY 5 


L. & J. G. STICKLEY 
CHAIR #812 


c. 1910 

Materials: Oak, leather (replaced) 

45 x 19 % x 18 inches 

Unmarked 

Collection of David Rudd and Debbie Goldwein 


The central massing of the five back slats accents the exaggerated height of this imposing din- 
ing chair. The slats below the seat rail provide a visual counterpoint, firmly binding the chair 
to the solidity of the earth. The chair lacks massive structural members, but the proportions 
themselves convey a presence that cannot be ignored. The tall back imparts a sense of intimacy 
around the dining table, reinforcing the sanctity of the family meal as a place of retreat and 
safety from the rigors of daily life. 


Eine The construction is simple and openly expressed through the visible pegs locking tenon to mor- 
tise. There is no externally applied ornamentation. The chair derives its appeal from its structure 
a | | J ii | | p and from the American oak itself. It is quarter-sawn and carefully fumed and finished to high- 
| | | light the contrast of the tiger flakes with the striations of the grain. The pins of the pegged joints 
| provide additional visual intrigue by furnishing glimpses of contrasting end grain. 
fA | | | | -ill | i Lewis Foreman Day noted, “Beauty does not imply elaboration or ornament. On the contrary, 
E wu simplicity and character and the dignity which comes from them are demanded in the inter- 


ests alike of practicality and of art.” This chair embodies Day’s words. It derives its aesthetic 
appeal from the careful attention to detail and honesty of construction. 


— DONALD A. DAVIDOFF, Ph.D. 
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ROSE VALLEY SHOPS 
GOTHIC CHAIR 


Designer: William Lightfoot Price 

1902 

Materials: Oak 

36 x 13 % x 18 % inches 

Mark: Carved Rose & V with date on back splat 

Collection of E. Morris Potter, Rose Valley Museum at Thunderbird Lodge 


The Rose Valley Shops existed from 1901-06, with all furniture built, carved and finished by 
hand. In a pastoral hollow near Philadelphia, skilled European-trained woodworkers prac- 
ticed their craft in the renovated ruins of an industrial mill along bucolic Ridley Creek where 
“work would become a religion, a pleasure.” 1 Modeled upon the banded workshops from 
William Morris’ utopian novelette News from Nowhere (1890), Rose Valley craftsmen were 
encouraged in the design and decorative aspects of the furniture produced — a joyful process 
indeed - no two pieces exactly alike. 


This chair is a tangible expression of the Rose Valley community comprised of artists, actors, 
writers, craftsmen and musicians. Curved lines radiate with quarter-sawn oak, the lyrical body 
recalls a fine violin. Pierced carving owes to Ruskin’s “Nature of Gothic,” while subtle chisel 
marks of sculptor John Maene ornament the bannered crest proclaiming the Rose Valley seal 
and date of 1902. Medieval in form, the chair may be disassembled by hand, a clever statement 
on structural integrity. 


Will Price says: “When you next look at a chair, look below the varnish, and if you can’t find the 
pins of honest construction, shun it as you would the evil one of which it is a product? 2 


— RYAN BERLEY, Curator, Rose Valley Museum at Thunderbird Lodge 


L William P. Jervis, “Artsmanship in Recent Literature,” The Artsman, 2,3 (December 1904), pp. 108-109. 
2. Will Price, “The Building of a Chair,’ The Artsman, 1, 8 (May 1904), p. 283. G 


ROYCROFT SHOPS 
HALL CHAIR #031 


c. 1902 — 16 

Materials: Oak, leather (original) 
46 74 x 18 1⁄2 x 19 inches 

Mark: Carved orb and cross 
Collection of Scott and Kim Madden 


Physically and visually, this is a heavy chair. The rigid verticality of the chair’s back, empha- 
sized by the placement of the slats, and the thick apron of the seat form an assertive angularity 
that dominates the aesthetic. Relieved by the gentle swell of the front of the stiles where the 
seat intersects, the chair relies on right-angles and massiveness to convey a sense of stateliness. 
Aside from this subtle deviation, every other piece—down to the mortises—is oriented at 
ninety-degree intervals. 


Is efficiency alone responsible for the design? This aesthetic requires less specialized labor 

to produce, and some choices—using two boards instead of a single piece for the apron— 

are more efficient. But others prioritize aesthetics over the expense of manufacturing. The 
pegged tenon where the front leg attaches to the apron is structurally unnecessary, but em- 
phasizes the idea of traditional craftsmanship. Similarly, the thickness of the front legs adds 
more visual interest than needed stability. The stretchers, too, are more visual than structural; 
chairs have been made without them since 1700. Ultimately, good design blends function and 
message: the chair’s straightforward construction and visual stability formed a restful counter- 
point to the harried pace of the modern world. 


— JONATHAN CLANCY 
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JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 
HILLAIR CHAIR, M386 


Designer: Attributed to Walter J. H. Dudley 

c. 1904 

Materials: Oak, modern linen 

52 1⁄4 x 19 x 17 34 inches 

Unmarked 

Collection of Kelly Sutherlin McLeod and Steven McLeod 


Joseph P. McHugh possessed a shrewd awareness of popular taste, capitalizing on the vo- 
cabulary of the Arts and Crafts movement without an interest in the underlying philosophy. 
Through his showroom, the Popular Shop, his catalogues and numerous advertisements, 
McHugh popularized Arts and Crafts style. 


Walter J. H. Dudley, McHugh’s designer, was an artist educated in England, Scotland and New York. 1 


McHugh’s 1904 catalogue illustrates 32 examples of the stylized branch motif used on a wide 
variety of forms and surfaces. 2 Whether the design was taken from nature or was Dudley’s 
adaptation of the decorative half-timbering found in Tudor architecture, it was a departure 
from the distinctive McHugh-Mission X-shape design elements. 


The high backed Hillair Side Chair is one of McHugh’s most visually satisfying and refined. 
The chair’s English roots combine the attenuated proportions of C. F. A. Voysey with Mack- 
murdoesque feet. 3 The branching motif is a structural element and its graceful curves, 
beveled feet and posts soften the chair’s angular form. The positive and negative spaces convey 
a sense of lightness to its proportion. 


— JILL THOMAS-CLARK 


l. Matlack Price, “Practicality, Imagination and the Designer: A Study of the Work of Walter J. H. Dudley.” Arts and Decoration 15 (July 1921), pp. 166-167. 
2. The 94-page catalogue Designs for Mission Furniture is in the collection of the UW-Madison, Kohler Art Library, WW M18 Cutter and is part of the Digital 
Library for the Decorative Arts and Material Culture. http://digital.library.wisc.edu/1711.dl/DLDecArts.MissionFurniture. 

3. The designation Mackmurdo foot is used to describe furniture feet like those created by the English designer Arthur Heygate Mackmurdo that curve out 
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from the leg and end in a square shape. 7 


GUSTAV STICKLEY CRAFTSMAN WORKSHOPS 
CHAIR #384 


c. 1905 — 07 

Materials: Oak, leather, burlap, modern linen 
45 34x19 1⁄4 x 17% inches 

Mark: Red “Gustav Stickley” decal 

Collection of Crab Tree Farm 


This side chair and related armchair designs featuring square profile spindles reflect the adop- 
tion by Gustav Stickley’s Craftsman Workshops of a design element shared by other progres- 
sive furniture at the turn of the twentieth century, including that of his siblings’ production. 
The use of square spindles in series, here both forming the back and cascading from the seat 
rail down, recall the tall-back chair designs of Frank Lloyd Wright from the prior decade as 
well as similar screen-like elements drawn from the influence of Japanese architecture upon 
his work and that of others. 


Yet even years earlier, the centuries-old tradition of turned furniture had culminated in 
highly decorative, machine-turned spindle or so-called “spool” furnishings that saturated 

the commercial furniture market in the last decades of the nineteenth century. By grouping 
square stock in a rhythmic line instead of presenting clusters of elaborately turned spindles, 
early twentieth century designers transformed a commonly used decorative element into one 
that corresponded with the Arts and Crafts vocabulary of simple, unadorned geometric forms 
such as those reflected in balustrades and other architectural elements seen within progressive 
domestic interiors of the day. 


— KEVIN W. TUCKER, Chief Curator, High Museum of Art 
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CHARLES ROHLFS 
HALL CHAIR 


c. 1900 

Materials: Oak 

56 74 x 18 4 x 14 % inches 
Mark: Carved R cipher 
Lender: Anonymous 


One-time actor and former stove designer Charles Rohlfs created idiosyncratic designs that ULAN 


set star 


challenge standard interpretations of the Arts and Crafts aesthetic. He employed the essential iiiI 
vocabulary of the Arts and Crafts movement—through-tenons, quarter-sawn oak, and finishes Hifi 
that emphasized the character of the wood—to create forms that refused to fit neatly into the “i 

stated aims of the movement. Eschewing the rectilinear emphasis of the Mission style and Gothic "2a 


fantasies that propelled other craftsmen, Rohlfs’ furniture delighted in ornament, excess, and a 
whimsical approach to proportion. His marriage to novelist Anna Katharine Green gave him the 
financial freedom to explore design ideas without the constraints other producers endured. This 
chair is one of the few forms he produced serially in his Buffalo workshop. 


Writing in 1912, critic Sidney Allen presciently observed a quality of Charles Rohlfs’ work that 
many echo when seeing this chair: “Some of his furniture makes that impression as it were not 
exactly comfortable.” 1 But that missed the point; Rohlfs’ chairs transcended mere functionality. 
They were—in a nod to Victorian sensibilities—artistic furnishings whose form took precedent 
over their intended uses. 


— JONATHAN CLANCY 


L Sidney Allan, “Charles Rohlfs: A Worker in Wood,” Wilson’s Photographic Magazine 49 (February 1912): 75. 
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J.M. YOUNG & SONS 
CHAIR #381 


c. 1916 —20 

Materials: Oak, leather (replaced) 

36 74 x 18 % x 17 ¥ inches 

Mark: Partial paper label: “J. M. YOUNG & SONS / CAMDEN, N.Y. / No. 381” 
Metal retailer’s label: “PAINE FURNITURE CO. / BOSTON, MASS.” 

Collection of Jill Thomas-Clark 


Honesty is the appropriate descriptor for the J. M. Young Company’s Arts and Crafts furniture. 
Even though much of Young’s furniture was derivative of the various Stickley firms’ designs, 
Young focused on quality of manufacture at a competitive price, unlike many other firms in 
the mission market who produced poorly designed, low quality, cheap furniture. 


The Young #381 chair shown here is an example of an almost, but not quite, copy of the 

#808 chair produced by the L. & J. G. Stickley Co. In comparison, the Young chair has two 
additional stretchers and the side seat rails are arched. Yet, from the view of a consumer 

those differences were likely to be irrelevant, as they would have looked at either chair from a 
viewpoint of functionality, quality and price, and not at the number of stretchers. The Young 
chair was made with nearly the same attention to quality as the L. & J. G. Stickley chair, such 
as the use of mortise and tenon joinery and quarter sawn white oak, and it cost about half of 
the comparable L. & J. G. Stickley chair. In addition to price, the Young chairs were made in a 
small shop (10 to 20 workers) with minimal machinery whereas the various Stickley compa- 
nies employed hundreds of workers and relied extensively on machinery for production. 


— W. MICHAEL MCCRACKEN 


STICKLEY BROTHERS COMPANY 
CHAIR #801 12 (VARIANT) 


c. 1902 — 07 

Oak, Leather (replaced) 

Inlay: copper, pewter, stained fruitwoods 

42 x 18 x 17 % inches 

Mark: Partial oval paper label “MADE BY / STICKLEY BROS. CO. / GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.” 
Collection of Isak Lindenauer 


The symbolism suggests: two hearts, one rising out of the other, the upward growth of buds 
in various colored surround, the natural world blossoming then attaining a final serenity with 
the cutout at the top, a peaceful smile. 


I’ve lived with this chair for more than four decades. When I first saw it I was struck by its 
clear and formal beauty. In all the years of having furniture upholstered, it is the only piece I 
had redone in black leather. It added a certain solemnity. 


Has ever a chair had such a foot before? Certainly. The neo-classical spade feet of a Hepple- 
white chair are similarly “shoed,” but here they are stronger, larger. In contrast to its other 
smooth, tapered lines, they are more focal and dramatic; a forceful foundation from which the 
rest ascends. Odd to admit, but I have rarely sat in this chair. I am much more likely to sit in 
another across from it so I can look at it and meditate on it. As with Keats’ “Ode on a Grecian 
Urn,” the crafter has taken a utilitarian form and transformed it into art. In a commonplace 
piece of functional furniture something uncommon has occurred. It makes this chair power- 
ful, transformational, and inspiring. 


— ISAK LINDENAUER 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 
MISSION CHAIR 


c. 1898 — 1904 

Oak, rush 

36 x 18x 17 1⁄2 inches 

Unmarked 

Collection of Dianne Ayres and Tim L. Hansen 


The McHugh chair is a lighter variation of the 1894 chairs made by A. J. Forbes and Company 
for the Swedenborgian Church of San Francisco. McHugh marketed the chair as Mission furni- 
ture, capitalizing on the public’s romantic view of the California Missions while honoring the 
church where the design originated. 


Even though the back of the chair is very open, its size makes one feel secure. With the seat in 
the middle, the bottom primary shape of the chair is similar to the top half resulting in shape 
and size harmony. Also, the back has two equal openings, the proportions of which are not 
simple to ascertain. This harmony adds interest without calling out for attention. The harmo- 
nious proportions create a sense of order. 


The chair is humble yet honest in design. There are no jewel points; it stands as part of the back- 
ground. As Denman Ross wrote in his book, Theory of Pure Design: “We aim at Order and hope 
for Beauty.’ Here the beauty is the home as a whole. Craftsman Farms is a wonderful example 
of beauty created through the harmony of its many parts. With this beauty comes joy. 


— TIM L. HANSEN 
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David Rudd and Debbie Goldwein 

Jill Thomas-Clark 

Woodstock Byrdcliffe Guild, Gift of Jill and Mark Wilcox, Jr. 


Chairs were often transported over many miles to Craftsman Farms. Thank you for all those who provided assistance with safely 
transporting them, including Tom Gleason, Toomey & Co. Auctioneers, Voorhees Craftsman, Jill Thomas-Clark, Henry T. Ford, 
Isak Lindenauer, Tim L. Hansen, and Ryan Berley. 


We are very grateful to Toomey & Co. Auctioneers for their generous and multifaceted support of the exhibition. With their support, 
this beautiful Visitor’s Guide has been made available to all visitors. 


Thank you to writers who contributed chair commentaries to the Visitor's Guide: Adrienne Spinozzt, Kevin W. Tucker, Donald A. 
Davidoff, Ph.D., Jonathan Clancy, Ryan Berley, Jill Thomas-Clark, W. Michael McCracken, Isak Lindenauer, and Tim L. Hansen. 


All exhibition photography and assistance with exhibition design was provided by Jonathan Clancy. All graphic design for the 
exhibition and the Visitor’s Guide was provided by Amanda Lancaster. Thank you to both of them for lending their skills to 
this undertaking. 


We thank everyone who shared their time, expertise, and resources to make this this exhibition 
possible, including Tom Gleason of Crab Tree Farm, David Rudd of Dalton’s American Decorative 
Arts, Michael and Robin Lehr, and Stickley Audi & Co. Thank you to Pete Mars, Co-Chair of the 
Curatorial Committee and all committee members. Thank you to the Collections Committee and 
committee volunteers for assistance with preparation of the Log House. Thank you to the museum’s 
staff, particularly Bernadette Rubbo, Registrar, and Kristen McCauley, Senior Manager of Education 
and Interpretation. 


As quoted in the exhibition title, Will Price asserted that a well-made chair brings joy to the chair’s 
maker and to its possessor. In concert with Price, we hope this exhibition brings joy to those who played 
a role in its presentation and to those who view it. On the occasion of the 30th anniversary of the 
Stickley Museum at Craftsman Farms, it is our privilege to share it with all of you. 


— VONDA K. GIVENS 


Executive Director 
June 2019 
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30TH ANNIVERSARY 


ADMISSION: 
Free to members and children under 6 
Adults: $10; Seniors & Students $7 


Museum Tour SCHEDULE: 
Thursdays through Sundays 
Tours depart hourly 
from 12:15 p.m. to 3:15 p.m. 


Group Tours available by reservation. 


Museum SHor Hours: 
Thursdays through Sundays 
Noon to 4 p.m. 


Closed on Major Holidays. 


The Stickley Museum at Craftsman Farms is committed to assuring that all individuals can participate in 


our programs, If you require the use of assistive listening devices or other special assistance please call at 
least two weeks in advance. 


Craftsman Farms, the former home of noted designer Gustav Stickley, is owned by the Township of Parsippany-Troy Hills and is 
operated by The Stickley Museum at Craftsman Farms, Inc., (“SMCF”) (formerly known as The Craftsman Farms Foundation, 
Inc.). SMCF is a 501(c)(3) not-for-profit organization incorporated in the State of New Jersey. Restoration of the National Historic 
Landmark, Craftsman Farms, is made possible, in part, by a Save America’s Treasures Grant administered by the National Parks 


Service, Department of the Interior, and by support from Morris County Preservation Trust, 


eye ; i The New Jersey Historic Trust, and 
individual members. SMCF received an operating grant from the New Jersey Historical Commission. SMCF gratefully acknowledges a 
by grants from the Arts & Crafts Research Fund. 


grant from the New Jersey Cultural Trust. Educational programs are funded, in part, 
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